


FROM THE LEADERSHIP ARCHIVE 


What Kind 
of Leader 
Are You? 


No two leaders are the same, and as 
such, methods that work for one 

manager may not work for another. 
Figure out what works best for you. 
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Introduction 


Not every leader is wildly charismatic or cut 
from the same cloth as other leaders in the 
organization. This collection of articles from MIT 
Sloan Management Review examines the ways 
leaders can turn their weaknesses into 
strengths, overcome their personal deficits, and 
position themselves to stay ahead of the curve. 


From “How to Overcome a Power Deficit”: 


- Many factors can cause a talented executive to be 
ignored or sidelined within an organization. They include 
failing to build sufficient internal credibility, 
inexperience, or demographics. 


- Power deficits in legitimacy, critical resources, and/or 
networks can almost always be overcome. 


e Research looking at 179 executives found two basic 
strategies that worked: “playing the game” more 
effectively or “changing the game.” 


- This article offers tools to help executives assess their 
status and overcome power deficits, including a 
questionnaire titled “How Much Influence Do You Have?” 
and a chart titled “Strategies for Overcoming a Power 
Deficiency.” 


From “Assembling Your Personal Board of 
Advisors”: 


- The notion that one mentor can meet all of an 
individual’s developmental needs is _ increasingly 
outdated. Instead, many people now draw from a 
“personal board of advisors.” 


- This group can encompass a range of individuals, from 
friends or family members who provide emotional 
support to role models the person may not personally 
know. 


- The authors identify six types of personal advisors who, 
together, provide a broad combination of psychosocial 
support and career support. 


- Selfawareness is critical in order to make timely and 
appropriate network adjustments. This involves a deep 
understanding of one’s moods, emotions, strengths, 


From 


weaknesses, needs, and effects on others. It also 
involves having a clear sense of one’s personal goals. 


“The Surprising Benefits of 


Nonconformity”: 


From 


From 


Research finds that, under certain circumstances, people 
who deviate from a dress code or other norms in 
appearance are perceived as having higher status and 
greater competence. 


Nonconformity leads others to make positive inferences 
about one’s abilities when it is associated with 
deliberateness and intentionality. On the other hand, 
nonconformance due to lack of awareness does not lead 
to positive inferences by others. 


Nonconformance is risky: It comes at the cost of 
abandoning a comfort zone. 


“The New World of Work”: 


Advanced digital technologies are swiftly changing the 
kinds of skills that jobs require. 


A study of changes in skill requirements from 2006 to 
2014 shows that while demand has grown for computer 
skills, it has also grown for interpersonal skills. 


Given the extremely rapid progress taking place in 
digital technologies, people in all lines of work should 
strive to be flexible about acquiring new skills and even 
about changing their occupations. 


“The Five Steps All Leaders Must Take in 


the Age of Uncertainty”: 


Leaders need a new mental model to better understand 
the complex interplay between companies, economies, 
and societies. 


Leaders need to master the art of shaping systems, 
rather than just operating within them. This means not 
merely extending their current game — which typically 
focuses on the company, the resources it controls, and its 
immediate competitors, suppliers, and customers. 
Instead, it also means a completely new set of priorities 
and capabilities. 


Step One: Observe and understand the broader system. 
Leaders need to situate their business mentally in the 
context of a wider system that includes consumers, 
ecosystem partners, media institutions, and 





How to Overcome a Power 
Deficit 

At some point in their careers, many executives 
find themselves short of the power and 
influence they need to get their jobs done 


effectively. Fortunately, these problems can 
usually be remedied. 


Jean-Louis Barsoux and Cyril Bouquet 
June 18, 2013 


Many years later, after a successful career as 
chairman and CEO of the biotechnology giant 
Amgen Inc., Kevin Sharer would look back on a 
period earlier in his career when he had a hard 
time getting all his ideas implemented. 
Although a talented manager, Sharer had made 
a common mistake when he started as executive 
vice president of marketing at 
telecommunications company MCI: He could see 
something that needed changing and set right 
in to try to change it. He had decided within his 
first month that the company should be 
organized by markets rather than geography, 
and he shared his views with anyone who would 
listen. Before long, however, Sharer discovered 
that despite his impressive new title, his 
recommendations went unheeded. The division 
presidents, on whom he relied to implement his 
sales and marketing initiatives, came to see him 
“as an adversary who was trying to reorganize 
their jobs,”! and Sharer spent a frustrating 
three years at MCI before moving on. Ironically, 
most of the changes he proposed were 
eventually implemented. “The fact that I was 
right didn’t matter,” Sharer later conceded. 


“What I hadn’t done was build sufficient 
internal credibility. eA 


In his experience at MCI, Sharer had 
unwittingly stepped into the role of what we call 
a “power-deficient executive” (PDE for short) — 
a role that most executives, even highly 
successful ones, will experience at some point in 
their careers. Power deficits are common and 
pose a classic challenge for even the most gifted 
managers. The good news is that we have 
learned, in the course of our research and 
coaching of 179 executives who had 
experienced a power deficit at some point in 
their careers, that power deficits can almost 
always be overcome by following one of two 
basic strategies. (See “About the Research.”) 


ABOUT THE RESEARCH 


Our research was conducted over a two-year 
period in cooperation with participants entering 
IMD’s Program for Executive Development (co- 
directed by Cyril Bouquet) in 2012-2103. This 
eight-week program is designed to _ help 
midcareer executives transition into a general 
manager’s position. The participants (sample 
size =179) came from 46 _ countries, 
representing 45 industries and 81 organizations 
in total. 


In the first part of the study, to better 
understand the aspirations they had for their 
next career moves, we asked all participants to 
write an essay describing the future they 
wanted to live as global leaders. We also 
interviewed 36 of them in total, some of them 
several times, to identify specific situations 
where they felt they lacked the ability to effect 
meaningful change. 


In the second part of our study, we categorized 
the influence tactics participants used _ to 
achieve their vision, and we developed the 
conceptual framework that we discuss in this 
paper. A full write-up of specific examples 
covered in our study (British Museum, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Nestlé) can be found in detailed 
case studies that we and/or other colleagues 
published at IMD. We also drew on our prior 
research oon _ influence and power in 
multinational corporations and on_ boss- 
subordinate relationships.! Because our 
interviews with our coaching clients were 
confidential, we drew on _ interviews and 
published reports with executives to illustrate 
many points. 


Who’s at Risk 


Anyone can experience being stuck with a 
power deficit. Many factors can leave executives 
ignored or sidelined. Demographics (race, 
ethnicity, gender or age) can contribute to the 
PDE’s predicament. So can inexperience, poor 
reputation, personality, background, training or 
outlook. It can happen to people with high 
potential, and it can happen to executives who 
are already high performers. You may be an 
indispensable part of your team but a PDE 
within the larger organization because you’re 
stuck in a specialist position or a peripheral 
unit. You may be a star in one organization and 
find yourself seated at the “kiddie table” at your 
next company. Or you may even find yourself 
catapulted into the top job but lack sufficient 
credibility to lead effectively. 


For Jorgen Vig Knudstorp, age was the big issue 
when he took over as CEO of Lego Group: “My 


big disadvantage in taking on the job, being 34 
years old, was I couldn’t showcase the relevant 
experience.... But what that meant was that I 
could see some of the things that had been 
wrong in the company, and that many of the 
employees knew were wrong.”> 


On the bright side, Knudstorp’s experience is 
not entirely atypical. Often, a power deficit is 
not just a major challenge; played right, it may 
also represent a major opportunity. 


The Low-Power Trap 


Our research indicates that the typical PDE 
lacks one or more of the following power 
sources: legitimacy, critical resources’ or 
networks. The high level of interaction between 
these three sources of power means that a 
shortage in one can easily produce shortages in 
the other two. For example, the executive with 
more legitimacy in the eyes of the boss can 
expect to receive preferential assignments and 
more material support, as well as additional 
mentoring, supervision and feedback — key 
resources that all tend to enhance productivity 
and creativity. 


Just as important, the boss’s support affects 
how other people perceive the executive. 
Managers granted more _ decision-making 
authority are often perceived as more decisive 
and persuasive; those who receive visible 
sponsorship are taken more seriously; those 
privy to strategic discussions are seen as more 
informed and insightful; and those given wide- 
ranging assignments have more chances to 
expand their networks, access key information 
and advance their careers. Merely possessing 


these key resources sends a signal of credibility 
to others, and these favorable impressions can 
create a virtuous cycle in which high visibility 
and influence further boost the individual’s 
standing with the boss. 


The exact opposite is true for PDEs. Executives 
who lack legitimacy with the boss find it harder 
to be heard. They struggle to marshal the 
information and resources needed to perform at 
a high level and make favorable impressions. 
They may have problems connecting with 
influential people, thanks to their lack of 
resources and weak reputations. Because of 
their impoverished networks, PDEs may be the 
last to know, and their names may not be 
forwarded to the top decision makers when 
plum assignments are being staffed. 


Consequently, PDEs may not be given the 
challenges and exposure they need to prove 
their worth. Instead, they are given mundane or 
peripheral assignments that make it harder to 
disprove the boss’s low opinion of them. If they 
succeed despite the disadvantages, the boss 
may be inclined to assume that the assignment 
was easier than expected. 


How can PDEs reverse direction and build their 
power bases? Assuming they choose to stay with 
the organization, two possible strategies are 
available: They can either play the game or 
change the game. (See “Strategies for 
Overcoming a Power Deficiency.”) Before 
adopting either strategy, however, PDEs must 
pinpoint their core deficits. (See “How Much 
Influence Do You Have?”) 


STRATEGIES FOR OVERCOMING A POWER DEFICIENCY 


The typical power-deficient executive lacks one or more of the 
following power sources: legitimacy, critical resources and/or 
networks. But most power deficiencies can be overcome, 
either by playing the game more effectively or by changing 
the game. 





RECOVERY STRATEGIES 
TYPE OF POWER DEFICIENCY 
Play the Game Change the Game 
Legitimacy What you do in the job What you do with the job 
Tactics; Tactics: 
eMVianage up oCraate anew job 
eMlanage impressions *Reconfigure the initial jal 


(self promotion, ingratation) 





Risks; Might appear insincere or sycophantic Risks: Overreaching or bey seen as 


PUrsUING pat projects 


Resources Collect resources Become a resource 
Tactics; Tactics; 
«Crante a.sense of obligation Conduct gap analysis 
eAccunulate soca crodits Consolidate strengths 
Risks: May not be able to cash in chipe Risks: Becornng indwpensable in a position 
ould come across as nalve and gating stuck m it 
Networks Reach up Reach out 
Tactics: Tactics: 
Cultivate senior mentors *Span boundaries 
eldantily the real movers and shakers «Parlor matchmaking 


Risks: Being seen as political, manipulative Risks: Being seen as having divided 


or hanti loyalties or untrustworthy 





HOW MUCH INFLUENCE DO YOU HAVE? 


Answer the questions below; and pay particular attention to 
your lowest scores. Those represent areas where you may 
have potential power deficits. 


LEGITIMACY: 


| have apraven track record in my unvt/organiaation, which makes it easier for | 2 3 4 5 
me to secure the resources | need to achieve my objectives 








Strongly Strongly 
dsagree agree 
People would most likely evoke my nama when it comes to recognizing those 1 2 3 4 5 
Who “fit” and count in this univorganzation 
Strongly Strongly 
chsagree ages 
RESOURCES; 
1 2 3 4 5 
Strongly Strongly 
disagrae agree 
1 2 3 4 
organization, but! am good at connecting to paople who value : % 
the resources | have Strongly Strongly 
disagree agree 
NETWORK: 
Most people would say | am politically savvy; | know: 1 2 3 4 5 
“What things people naturally care about or want in this unitlorganization Stongly Strongly 
Which senvor leaders can advance or block my cause dsagree agres 
How to connect with the real movers and shakers in this unit/orgarwzation 
| don't sae myself as belonging to any network in particular, rathey, | like to bring 1 2 3 4 5 
separate groups together and create forums where they can exchange ideas and 
information Strongly Strongly 
disagree agree 
Play the Game 
‘ 
‘ 
ACTION PLAN: ‘ 
sament and the strategies outlined in this article, what key 
ete actions do youneed to take to improve your power bage in 
rie YOu Neel O imp Your po! a6 II Change the Game 
ganization 


Overcoming a Legitimacy Deficit 


It’s difficult for executives to be heard when 
they lack legitimacy with the boss or fellow team 
members. Lack of legitimacy may be based on a 
weak or unproven track record, but it may also 
stem from a perceived lack of commitment, 
character or cultural fit. The problem with 
unfavorable perceptions is that they tend to 
become self-fulfilling. Research on _ leader- 
member exchange (LMX) indicates that the vast 
majority of bosses tend to treat their direct 


reports as part of either an “in group” or an 
“out group.”* Studies suggest that, once 
someone has been unconsciously consigned to 
the “out group,” the chances of entering the “in 
group” are limited. This earlier sorting means 
that bosses are likely to notice and remember 
negative results and behaviors because this is 
mainly what they expect from PDEs. When 
bosses do notice positive outcomes or deeds, 
they tend to attribute these successes to 
situational factors or favorable circumstances, 
not the individual’s effort or competence. 
Members of the “in group” are successful. 
Members of the “out group” get lucky. 


For example, when Christine Christian was 
appointed CEO of Dun & Bradstreet’s Australian 
operation, she was practically set up to fail. The 
local operation had been given a back seat, 
performance was abysmal (the company had lost 
money for 10 years) and the staff was 
disengaged.° To turn things around, Christine 
was determined to obtain a $2 million capital 
injection, but her bid was_ unsuccessful. 
Australia wasn’t considered _ strategically 
important, so the money was __ invested 
elsewhere. As the first Australian (and first 
female) CEO, she was Officially in charge, but 
she could not secure the resources needed to 
develop the business. Even when she started to 
turn around the business, executives at 
headquarters attributed her success to random 
market dynamics. 


There are two ways for the PDE to gain 
legitimacy: by meeting or exceeding the boss’s 
expectations, or by redefining those 
expectations. 


Play the Game: What You Do inthe Job 


As Mark Masterson, former vice president of 
health-care company Abbott Laboratories’ 
Pacific, Asia and Africa division, observed, 
“People need time to evaluate how you run your 
business. If you demonstrate predictability and 
results over time, you’ll get the legitimacy that 
allows you to put more challenging options to 
the company.” Unfortunately, PDEs sometimes 
have an exaggerated faith in the value of hard 
work to secure credibility. LMX research 
suggests, however, that one’s attitude and 
perceived compatibility are more powerful 
determinants of good _ relationships with 
bosses.” 


One reason some executives lack power is that 
they may not be aligned with their boss’s style 
and objectives — that is, who the boss is, what 
he or she wants and how he or she wants it. 
PDEs must uncover the boss’s preferences — 
such as for email versus _ face-to-face 
discussions, brevity versus depth, levity versus 
seriousness — and adjust their communication 
styles accordingly. PDEs must also identify the 
main pressures and constraints weighing on the 
boss, as well as his or her goals and interests, 
so they can provide the kind of support that will 
help the boss succeed. According to Chuck 
Lucier, a former senior VP at the consulting firm 
Booz Allen Hamilton Inc., “Managing up ... is 
about understanding your boss’s priorities so 
you can focus your staff on delivering those 
objectives.”® It may also involve’ seeking 
feedback as appropriate. 


Aligning with the boss’s expectations is just 
part of the challenge. PDEs must also ensure 
that the boss notices their efforts. Typically, this 
requires a certain amount of selfpromotion (to 


appear more competent) or ingratiation (to 
appear more likable). Unless PDEs find ways of 
drawing attention to their talents and 
accomplishments, their good work may slip 
under the radar. To avoid being perceived as a 
braggart, however, PDEs should seek subtle 
ways to advertise their expertise and successes 
— for instance, by publicly volunteering to help 
colleagues tackle difficult problems. 


PDEs can also curry favor through ingratiation, 
which can manifest as compliments, showing 
respect, agreeing with ideas, expressing values 
promoted by the boss and so forth. In general, 
people find it hard to dislike those who think 
highly of them. They feel flattered and socially 
obliged to respond in kind. Although 
ingratiation can backfire if it’s interpreted as 
insincere, the targets of flattery are usually less 
sensitive to this issue than observers. 


Change the Game: What You Do With the Job 


Another option is to reshape your role. For 
example, Christine Christian of Dun & 
Bradstreet’s Australian operation opted to 
fundamentally reshape the parameters of her 
job. She approached the global company with a 
solid offer to buy back the Australian subsidiary. 
The company would get funding from private 
equity and run as a licensed D&B operation. In 
the first three years, revenues doubled and 
earnings before interest and taxes increased 
tenfold. Forging ahead with new products and 
services, the Australian business regained 
market share and eventually surpassed its 
largest local rival. This rapid success earned 
Christine credibility with the global 
management team. Within three years of the 


management buyout, she was invited to sit on 
the executive board in Atlanta. 


Sometimes, PDEs can escape a power deficit by 
delegating work that their predecessors saw as 
unavoidable and stretching the job’s boundaries 
into realms that were once assumed to be “off 
limits.” PDEs can also reconfigure their job 
descriptions to emphasize aspects at which 
they’re most likely to excel. For example, when 
Neil MacGregor arrived as the new director of 
the British Museum in 2002, the institution was 
£6 million in debt and out of fashion. Some 
commentators felt MacGregor lacked the 
administrative and financial experience needed 
to tighten things up and halt the museum’s 
long-term decline. Pivotal in the subsequent 
turnaround of the British Museum was 
MacGregor’s ability to convince the trustees 
that, as director, he could play a much wider 
role than the one taken by his predecessors. By 
leveraging his personal qualities — he was 
charismatic, media savvy, diplomatic and 
multilingual — MacGregor recast himself as a 
“cultural diplomat.” He forged cultural links 
with countries that did not enjoy warm political 
relations with the West, which led to subsequent 
exhibition loans. He was able to do so by 
delegating aspects of the everyday running of 
the museum to others.” 


Changing the role to play to your strengths is an 
appealing prospect, but a PDE taking this route 
should make sure he or she is not simply trying 
to hide from some difficult issues. For example, 
a research manager whom we interviewed hated 
meetings and decided to cut back on them to 
spend more time in the lab. After taking this 
step, however, she discovered that she was 


missing out on big-picture discussions and 
disrupting information flows. 


Overcoming a Resource Deficit 


In addition to legitimacy, controlling precious 
resources also confers power, because resources 
can be exchanged (or withheld) to enhance the 
PDE’s influence within a team or the larger 
organization. PDEs often lack resources because 
they don’t belong to the “in group.” 
Consequently, PDEs are unlikely to receive the 
best people, assignments or sales territories, 
and they will probably be granted smaller 
budgets and less decision-making authority. 
This skewed allocation of resources makes it 
difficult for PDEs to compete on an equal 
footing with more powerful fellow executives. 


The challenge for PDEs is to find ways to gain 
control of resources that are highly prized by 
the people they most want to influence while 
simultaneously reducing their own dependence 
on others for such resources. In particular, they 
must try to accumulate resources that can serve 
as currencies for reciprocity. 


Play the Game: Collect Resources 


Managers deprived of hierarchical support or 
material resources can focus instead on 
obligation creation as a form of currency. As one 
senior airline executive told us: “Looking back 
[to my first management job], a big lesson for 
me was that you have to give before you get. 
Having done things for others that are a bit 
painful for you, you’re then in a better position 
to ask them to reciprocate.” 


Unfortunately, many PDEs tend to focus on their 
limitations (and feel like victims of 
circumstance) even when _ these _ limitations 
create opportunities that could enable them to 
break free of their constraints. For example, 
because PDEs receive fewer challenging 
assignments, they tend to be less overloaded, 
giving them more time and energy to supply 
advice, assistance and emotional support to 
others and to enhance their knowledge and 
skills. Lack of attention from the boss can also 
allow them to pursue initiatives and side 
projects. And while PDEs may suffer from 
limited exposure among superiors, they are not 
deprived of access to people lower down the 
hierarchy. This can help them to develop a 
better grasp of frontline realities that may 
eventually be valuable to their bosses. 


PDEs should also seek opportunities to 
accumulate credit for modest investments of 
time and energy. Helping a senior executive 
solve a high-stress problem, for example, can 
yield a disproportionate payoff. For instance, 
David Snow, an _ executive at AstraZeneca 
Pharmaceuticals, recalled his gratitude to a 
colleague who called to help Snow meet a 
deadline while Snow was traveling overseas. “I 
could have hugged him. The call saved me an 
enormous headache.””? 


PDEs can build their power bases by easing 
other people’s burdens. If they become good at 
this, powerful people will come to see them as 
valuable allies. Dawn Lepore, former chief 
executive of Drugstore.com Inc., took this route. 
“I took on really tough assignments, things 
nobody wanted, things that people thought 
were kind of impossible or thankless tasks. So I 


proved that I could take on things I didn’t know, 
and learn,” she told The New York Times."" 


There’s some risk attached to this tactic. PDEs 
must do things for other people before knowing 
what they might want in return — if anything. 
They may never get an opportunity to call in a 
favor, or may be turned down by beneficiaries 
who feel no sense of obligation. But taking the 
opposite approach — trying to influence people 
only at the point of need — has little chance of 
working, since it comes across as self-serving 
and manipulative. The onus, therefore, is on the 
PDE to kick-start the virtuous cycle of reciprocity 
by making “good-faith deposits” upfront. 


Change the Game: Turn Yourself Into a Resource 


Gaining special expertise is another way to 
make up a power deficit. One approach to 
acquiring additional perceived expertise is to 
identify problems that nobody else has noticed 
or that few people are capable of resolving (a 
form of gap analysis) and then work to address 
them.’? 


For example, as CFO, Erich Hunziker at Roche, 
the Swiss health-care company, felt powerless in 
the face of the worst financial crisis since the 
Great Depression. Roche’s plans to take over the 
biotechnology company Genentech Inc. had 
been wrecked by the refusal of banks, focused 
on their own survival, to engage in interbank 
lending. Instead of accepting this reality, 
however, Hunziker tried to figure out how Roche 
could borrow more than $40 billion without 
recourse to the banks. 


Playing a sales role, Hunziker made the 
business case to nervous bond investors. Not 


only did he manage to raise a record-breaking 
bond issue, he reduced transaction costs by over 
half by cutting out the normal intermediaries. 
His remarkable success turned him into a much- 
courted board member. 


Career counselors often advise people to shore 
up weaknesses, but the secret to becoming 
indispensable is consolidating strengths. As 
PepsiCo Inc. CEO Indra Nooyi once _ said, 
“Anybody who wants to be a future leader 
should have a hip pocket skill that everybody 
looks at and says X is the go-to person for that 
skill. Unless you’re really known for something 
and not just as a generalist, you don’t stand out 
from the pack. “es 


The key question then becomes, “Which 
competencies will best distinguish me from my 
fellow executives?” Looking back on his career, 
Roche’s Hunziker attributed his effectiveness as 
a business partner, and not just a CFO, to a 
previous career choice: “Relatively early in my 
career as a finance manager, I was offered an 
Executive Committee position. I turned it down. 
I said to them, ‘Do me a favor and put me in a 
sales and marketing position — where I have to 
get money from customers, know products and 
how they work.’ From then on, I had the full 
acceptance of my colleagues, and when I 
returned to finance they knew I respected them 
and their positions. I did not have to pretend.” 4 


By developing relevant expertise, PDEs acquire 
more stature and_ security within’ the 
organization. Cultivating specialized expertise 
carries certain risks — among them, the risk 
that the PDE will get locked into the position. To 
avoid this fate, PDEs must walk the fine line 


between controlling and _ sharing valuable 
knowledge. 


Overcoming a Network Deficit 


Executives who have high legitimacy and control 
scarce resources may still be vulnerable unless 
they have built a strong network of their own. 
Without strong networks of their own, 
executives may have to depend on their boss’s 
network. This can prove to be a_ severe 
handicap. When an executive reports to a boss 
with a weak network, she may not be privy to 
the same strategic information, visibility or 
learning opportunities as executives with well- 
connected bosses. Indeed, research suggests 
that a high-quality relationship with a poorly 
connected boss may do more harm than good.’? 


One of our interviewees learned this lesson the 
hard way. A year after joining a leading ad 
agency aS an account executive, another 
member of the team complained that they had 
hitched their “wagons to a dwarf star.” Until 
this time, the executive had no idea that his 
boss was a PDE and that (by default) the whole 
unit was effectively part of the “out group.” On 
the other hand, if the executive reports to a 
networked “player,” the boss might move up or 
out so quickly that the subordinate is left with 
little to show for her investment in the 
relationship. 


We have also seen cases of well-connected 
bosses who deliberately kept quiet about a top 
talent in their unit to avoid “sharing” the person 
with colleagues or losing the employee to 
another team. While these employees are highly 
valued by bosses and granted plenty of 


autonomy, they may be relegated to niche 
positions that will preclude them from ever 
acquiring more responsibilities, visibility, 
recognition or rewards. Kept from the limelight, 
they stay peripheral specialists in perpetuity. 


PDEs must continually seek ways to gain 
network centrality (internally and externally) 
and to protect themselves from bad bosses. 
They must also identify escape routes for 
themselves in the event of sudden shifts — such 
as their “good boss” switching jobs. PDEs can 
enhance their networks in two ways: by building 
connections with central players in their current 
work environment, and by forging links between 
unconnected clusters. 


Play the Game: Reach Up 


Historically, PDEs have been advised to court 
“the usual suspects” — namely, the people who 
are formally positioned to dispense the most 
patronage. Connecting with a senior figure 
outside the direct line of authority can offer a 
private view into the upper echelons of the 
organization and provide an ally to vouch for 
your character, performance and 
accomplishments. 


Often, one senior figure can be enough to 
change the perception. Consider the case of 
Chris Johnson. In April 2000, Johnson was 
chosen by Nestlé to lead the GLOBE program — 
a huge initiative that included implementation 
of an enterprise resource planning system 
across the organization. At 39, Johnson seemed 
to have everything necessary for success: He 
was charismatic, perceived as a change agent 
with a bright future and, as a former country 
manager, he knew what kind of resistance to 


expect from managers in the field. Most 
importantly, he had the full backing of the CEO 
— and was put on the executive board to prove 
it, 


Despite these assets, Johnson was frustrated. 
He soon discovered that he lacked the network 
power to make headway. His acceptance among 
senior managers was lukewarm since his board 
appointment was only temporary and the other 
members were a generation older. In addition, 
he was not a key member of the country 
managers’ network, since his experience was in 
Taiwan — a relatively minor market in the 
Nestlé world. As a weak player in each network, 
Johnson found himself in a weak position in all 
three organizational dimensions. Many of the 
country managers, especially, hoped that the 
GLOBE initiative — like many others in the past 
— would simply blow over. 


A significant breakthrough for Chris Johnson 
came when he identified José Lopez as a key 
opinion leader in the network of Nestlé country 
managers he was trying to influence. Lopez was 
forceful, successful and respected by his peers. 
By getting Lopez to agree to pilot the initiative 
in Malaysia, Johnson changed _ perceptions 
internally. a 


However, too close an alliance may leave you 
perceived as a junior leader who constantly 
needs the help of that senior figure. That’s why 
Johnson never requested the public support of 
his CEO, even when he faced strong internal 
resistance. He understood the importance of 
showing that he was in charge and not 
someone’s puppet. 


In reality, useful allies are those who exert not 
just formal power but real influence within a 
team or a company. It’s important to look beyond 
titles and formal roles to discover the informal 
ties and actual dynamics that drive the decision 
making in a group. 


This point was reiterated by Linda Hudson, CEO 
of BAE Systems, in an interview with The New 
York Times. She recalled the valued advice of a 
former mentor, who told her “to spend the first 
couple of months in this job figuring out how 
things really work around here, and then go and 
establish allies with the real movers and 
shakers in the organization because that’s the 
way you will be the most successful.” 1” 


David Krackhardt’s analysis of power in a small 
entrepreneurial company revealed that those in 
the company with the most accurate perception 
of the power distribution and networks of 
influence had the most power./® Diagnosing the 
political landscape is a vital precursor to 
deciding where to invest attention and efforts. 


“The way folks like me get things done is to get 
others to help us accomplish our objectives,” 
wrote Gerry McCartney, CIO of Purdue 
University. “To do this, I first concentrate my 
efforts on a small number of opinion makers and 
work them hard. I’ll target people who aren’t 
necessarily the ones in charge, but are close to 
the top and important because they help form 
others’ opinions.” !? 


Change the Game: Reach Out 


The previous approach is designed to help the 
PDE executive become a central player in an 
existing network. A more radical approach is to 


act as a link with other networks — in other 
words, to become a play maker. PDEs can derive 
considerable power by playing a _ boundary- 
spanning role, creating links between 
disconnected areas or constituencies. People 
whose networks span the gaps between groups 
can reduce conflict and detect opportunities. 
This networking activity expands their horizons, 
giving them earlier access’ to_ critical 
information, which, in turn, allows them to 
adopt good ideas before their competitors. 
Research suggests that the ideas expressed by 
these brokers are more likely to be judged 
valuable by senior management.72 Targeted 
boundary spanning is best achieved by 
determining what is scarce and then bridging 
the gap. 


To serve as a strategic partner to Oracle Corp.’s 
CEO, then-CFO Jeff Henley decided to enhance 
his credibility with external stakeholders — not 
just analysts, institutional investors and board 
members, but actual customers. His efforts were 
so successful that he became known as 
“Oracle’s top salesman.” “I often met with at 
least three customers a day to find out what 
products and services they needed and where 
we could improve Oracle’s offerings,” Henley 
said.7! Thanks to these efforts, he gained a 
better understanding of where the industry was 
heading and how Oracle could more effectively 
compete. These efforts also contributed to his 
appointment as company chairman. 


An alternative to targeted boundary spanning is 
the “shotgun” approach — an attempt to bring 
diverse groups together. PDEs can develop their 
matchmaking abilities by creating forums in 
which ideas and information can be exchanged. 


During a training program for one company’s 
marketing professionals, we asked the group to 
identify its best-connected colleague. Many 
attendees turned to Claudio. When we asked 
why, Claudio revealed that he organized 
occasional soccer tournaments that brought 
together units from different parts of the 
organization, as well as teams from the 
company’s suppliers and strategic partners — 
and this gave Claudio a reputation as someone 
who knew how to connect people. 


The chief risk for PDEs who take on a boundary- 
spanning role is that this work may spark 
doubts about their loyalty. Boundary-spanning 
PDEs may be viewed as identifying more with 
external interests than internal ones, and 
concerns may arise that they’re hoarding 
information and using the role for their own 
gain. 


Smart Strategies 


To increase their influence within’ an 
organization, PDEs must first undertake a 
realistic assessment of which power sources 
they lack. As in recipes, merely adding more of 
one ingredient cannot compensate for the 
absence of another. Although it may be possible 
to restart a career by drawing on a single power 
base, this is a risky strategy. Aligning yourself 
fully with the boss, controlling a unique 
resource or networking like crazy may work for 
a time, but in a turbulent environment, it can 
also leave you suddenly exposed. PDEs can 
focus on a single tactic to provide momentum, 
but they should address all three sources of 
power to cast off their PDE status. Cognitive 
biases in the minds of the boss and colleagues 


may require the PDE to have a “string of hits” 
before these people will change their views of 
the PDE and provide the support, sponsorship 
and exposure he or she deserves. 


Whether that investment is worthwhile or 
whether you choose to start fresh elsewhere is a 
critical decision.2* To make sure you're making 
the right move, you must distinguish between 
dead ends and ultimate defeat. A dead end is a 
situation that requires you to recognize that you 
need to mobilize other parts of the organization 
or change tactics to win. Much rarer is ultimate 
defeat — a situation where you have no chance 
to close the power gap needed to effect change. 
In our sample of 179 executives who wrestled 
with a power deficit, only four failed to improve 
their situation. 


Jean-Louis Barsoux is a senior research fellow at 
IMD in Lausanne, Switzerland. Cyril Bouquet is 
a professor of strategy at IMD. 
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Assembling Your Personal 
Board of Advisors 


In today’s complex business environment, one 
mentor is no longer sufficient. Executives and 
managers need an array of advisors, mentors 
and role models to provide critical information 
and support at defining moments. 


Yan Shen, Richard D. Cotton and Kathy E. Kram 
March 16, 2015 


Many studies have shown the importance of 
mentoring and coaching in _ supporting 
individuals’ career and _ personal growth. 
However, changes in the career landscape in 
recent years, including global mobility, an 
increasingly diverse workforce, shortened job 
tenures and the extensive use of technology, 
present managers with unprecedented 
complexity and uncertainty. The notion that one 
mentor can meet all of an_ individual’s 
developmental needs is often inconceivable.! 
Instead, there are a number of network support 
roles beyond that of formal mentor As 
individuals change roles, occupations, 
industries or organizations, or relocate to 
different countries, they need to build a 
“personal board of advisors” that fits their 
careers and their busy lives. 


Just as corporations configure networks to deal 
with the variety of problems and opportunities 
faced by knowledge workers,” individuals need 
to configure their networks based on their 
needs and the resource commitments involved 
in building such relationships. 


Research on developmental networks has 
primarily focused on the content of career and 
psychosocial support? and how protégés benefit 
from multiple developmental relationships.* We 
extend this research to focus on _ three 
questions: 


1.How can personal board-of-advisor roles’ be 
differentiated into types of roles that can serve as a 
starting point for individuals to assess and configure 
their personal boards of advisors? 

2. What skills are necessary to identify potential personal 
advisory board members and to build this network to fit 
an individual’s developmental needs? 

3. What happens if there are gaps between one’s career 
and personal development needs and the support one 
gets from advisors? 


In developing the framework for this article, we 
conducted three studies. (See “About the 
Research.”) First, we conducted in-depth 
interviews with 64 expatriates in China and 
Singapore about their developmental 
relationships. Second, we studied the induction 
speeches of people admitted into occupational 
and industry halls of fame for insights into the 
questions noted above. Our third study focused 
on a cross-industry sample of managers, 
executives and _ professionals and _sitthe 
relationships they had with their personal 
boards of advisors. That study validated the role 
typology we had identified in the previous two 
studies and provided further insights into high- 
potential sources of advisors and into the time 
and effort required to cultivate these different 
relationships (for instance, the type of support 
provided, the frequency of interaction and the 
desired relationship closeness). These findings 
offer important implications for both individuals 
and organizations. 


ABOUT THE RESEARCH 


In the first part of our research, we drew on two 
studies of developmental networks to create our 
typology. The first was an in-depth interview 
study with 64 expatriate professionals and 
managers in Singapore and China. The second 
was an archival study of speeches by 176 career 
achievers who were inducted into athletic and 
professional halls of fame. Both studies offer 
rich accounts of how developmental 
relationships unfolded and clear pictures of the 
developmental networks of study participants. 
The qualitative examples are based on extensive 
analysis of the two data sets. 


In the expatriate study, more than one-third of 
the interviewees were American expatriates, 
and the rest were from 19 other countries. The 
interviewees were asked, “Who has_ been 
important in your career and_ personal 
development during the current assignment?” 
They were asked to describe each relationship 
in detail and to draw a visual depiction of their 
network structure. (Note: In this article, we give 
pseudonyms to the expatriates quoted.) Both 
qualitative and quantitative approaches were 
used to identify recurrent patterns, triangulate 
the data and deepen our understanding of the 
developmental network structures and the kind 
of support provided by each of the relationships 
described. The career achiever study was 
designed to investigate the content and 
structure of career-spanning developmental 
networks that led to extraordinary career 
achievement. We were especially interested in 
how the networks varied and the different kinds 
of support provided. We gathered, transcribed 
and coded the induction speeches to map the 
networks. 


In addition to the first two studies, we sought to 
validate our typology by _ studying a 
representative sample of — professionals, 
managers and executives in various industries. 
We surveyed 315 alumni from two Northeastern 
U.S. universities to learn about their 
developmental relationships. Respondents 
ranged in age from 22 to 67 years; the average 
age was 42. The sample was 55.9% male, 44.1% 
female and 90.7% white/Caucasian. On average, 
respondents had worked in their career field for 
16.4 years and their organization for 8.5 years 
and had held their current job for 5.6 years. 
They had an average of 4.9 members on their 
personal boards of advisors. Respondents were 
asked to identify individuals to whom they 
attributed their career success and to answer 
questions about the frequency and closeness of 
interactions and types of support they received 
from their advisors. 


Six Types of Supporters 


Our studies of expats and “Hall of Famers” 
showed that the individuals sought career and 
psychosocial support from multiple people. Most 
of the members of these individuals’ personal 
boards of advisors played an active role in 
supporting the individuals’ career and personal 
development. However, both the expats and the 
Hall of Famers also mentioned the importance of 
people who had passed away but continued to 
motivate and inspire them. 


Our findings offer a protégé-based typology of 
supporters that is different from those 
developed by previous mentoring studies” and 
that strongly suggests the need to expand the 
traditional boundaries of developmental 


relationships to encompass a broader set of 
relationships. This more expansive definition of 
developmental relationships includes those who 
take an active interest in the protégé and take 
actions to advance his or her career® as well as 
those who are perceived as critically important 
influences but who do not necessarily have 
frequent interaction or even particular closeness 
with the protégé. Indeed, the connections may 
be to unmet heroes or even to an anti-role model 
(a person whom the protégé emphatically 
doesn’t want to be like). 


Based on the kind of support the person 
provided (career and/or psychosocial) and the 
nature of the interaction with the protégé (the 
frequency and/or closeness), we identified six 
types of personal board members: personal 
guides, personal advisors, full-service mentors, 
career advisors, career guides and role models. 
Both the type of support provided and the 
nature of the interaction are critical to 
understanding the different sources of support 
that personal advisory board members offer and 
the potential effort typically involved in 
developing and maintaining the _ different 
relationships. (See “Six Types of Personal 
Advisory Board Members.”) 


SIX TYPES OF PERSONAL ADVISORY BOARD MEMBERS 


Developmental relationships within the inner circle are closer 
and have more frequent interaction, typically providing 
greater levels of support. Those within the outer circle (but 
outside of the inner circle) are less close and have less 
frequent interaction, typically providing more focused 
support in a particular area. Less interactive advisors — 
those who are principally important as role models for the 
protégé — are located in the white space within the outer 
circle. Overlapping support circles indicate multiple kinds of 
support provided. 


VL Role 
model 
one-way, 
inactive, 


inspiring, 
instructive 





Type |: Personal Guides 


A personal guide is someone who had a 
supportive relationship with the protégé in the 
past, but the two have limited or no current 
interaction. Personal guides may have been 
closer to the protégé in an earlier period, but 
now they are mainly considered to be sources of 
psychosocial support as role models or as 
sources of motivation and inspiration. 


We may see each other once in a year or 
maybe longer, but when we get back 
together again, it’s as if that time 
hasn’t passed. While they might not be 
an active support structure for me ... 
they’re the people that I draw my 
inspiration and support from. 


— Tony, expat in Singapore 


For example, baseball shortstop Ozzie Smith 
credited the teachings of his college coach, 
Berdy Harr, with the mantra that he used 


throughout his 18-year professional career. As 
Smith recalled, “Berdy ... taught me the value of 
a great personal work ethic. ... It was because of 
him that I developed this saying: ‘That 
absolutely nothing is good enough if it can be 
made better, and better is never good enough if 
it can be made best.’” 


Type Il: Personal Advisors 


Personal advisors frequently interact with 
protégés outside of work. Individuals often rely 
on personal advisors for active psychosocial 
support; for example, they may serve as an 
emotional outlet or sounding board, offer 
friendship and/or provide acceptance and 
confirmation of one’s capabilities. 


She is the person I can talk to when I’m 
happy or sad. She always listens and is 
not judgmental. ... She loves you even 
(when) you are not perfect. She hears 
what you Say, and accepts you with your 
flaws. 


— Peter, expat in China 


Type III: Full-Service Mentors 


= “a rdf 
Full-service mentors, or true mentors, 


provide the protégé with a wide range of career 
and psychosocial support. Findings from our 
research showed that these relationships are 
usually with people outside the protégé’s 
current workplace, are characterized by strong 
closeness and frequent interaction and involve 
supporters who provide’ extensive and 
complementary support. 


Walt Hriniak is the ... single most 
important person in my baseball life. 
He taught me a lot of things ... most of 
all, be honest to yourself. Man, the time 
we spent in the bowels of every 
stadium, the sweat, the blood, the 
tears, the conversation, the 
relationship, the friendship, the 
closeness. 


— Carlton Fisk, 2000 Baseball Hall of 
Fame 


Type IV: Career Advisors 


Career advisors have high levels of interaction 


with 


the protégé. Their support 


is 


predominantly instrumental and career-related, 
involving job or professional needs. As a result, 
these relationships tend to be_ shorter 
duration. 


Those three were in senior roles and 
also supporters of mine in terms of 
what I did ... and they were aware of 
my strengths and weaknesses and were 
able to position me in parts of the 
business that hopefully showed up my 
strengths and also helped me deal with 
my weaknesses. 


— Ray, expat in Singapore 


With the support of a visionary 
supervisor, Gareth Lloyd, I, as a 24- 
year-old newly minted _ electrical 
engineer, got a chance ... of pursuing 
the idea of a portable handheld 
electronic still camera. The year we 
spent in the small lab was full of 


in 


experimentation, failure and some 
prayer. 


— Steven Sasson, 2007 Consumer 
Electronics Hall of Fame 
Type V: Career Guides 


Career guides have limited interaction with the 
individual or have fairly limited relationships. 


Their involvement in the person’s 
professional/personal development is often 
triggered by specific events — for example, a 


crisis or a critical career change. They step in 
only if and when developmental assistance is 
needed.® Although the relationship may have 
evolved from close, regular interaction to more 
occasional interaction (perhaps due to career or 
geographic shifts), this type of advisor still 
maintains considerable influence. 


I was a scared rookie ... doubting my 
ability. ... I said, “I need help. I don’t 
think I can play in the big leagues.” 
[Ted Williams, the legendary hitter] 
flew into Boston, worked with me for 
three days, helped me mentally [and] 
gave me confidence that I could play in 
the big leagues. 


— Carl Yastrzemski, 1989 Baseball Hall 
of Fame 


Type VI: Role Models 


Our research findings suggest that important 
developmental relationships don’t have to be 
close or even direct.2 In particular, the 
interaction between a protégé and his/her role 


model (or in some cases, an anti-role model) 
tends to be passive or even nonexistent. 


After seeing his role for the last couple 
of years, I realized that I would not 
want to do that role. But he is someone 
who has even more international and 
cultural experience than I do. ... So it’s 
been a great experience to watch him 
and learn from him also. 


— Tom, expat in Singapore 


One [source of success] is certainly the 
footsteps in which I follow, including 
several people from Procter & Gamble, 
two of whom I count as among the 
greatest role models in my life. One [is] 
William Cooper Procter, [Procter & 
Gamble CEO, 1907-1930], whom of 
course I did not know. 


— John Pepper, former Procter & 
Gamble CEO, 2008 U.S. Business Hall 
of Fame 


Validating the Six Categories 


As part of our research, we sought to validate 
our six personal advisory board member 
categories through survey responses from a 
data set representing managers, executives and 
professionals across industries. In analyzing the 
composition of the personal boards of advisors 
of this sample, our aim was to foster greater 
understanding of how protégé-advisor 
interactions actually occur, 1° 


In assessing their support networks, survey 
respondents used all six categories, with each 
category reflecting differing characteristics. 
(See “The Characteristics of Personal Advisory 
Board Relationships.”) The findings validated 
the typology identified in our previous two 
studies and offered more details in terms of the 
type of support provided and the frequency and 
closeness of interaction for each type of advisor. 
In addition, we found that relationships can 
change from one category to another as 
closeness and interactions wax and wane due to 
changes in an_ individual’s work or life 
circumstances. For example, the development of 
a personal friendship over time was found to be 
an important step associated with supporters 
moving from being guides or advisors to full- 
service mentors. There are also relationships 
that, for various reasons, are characterized by 
less frequent interaction over time. Such 
relationships are still important but may not be 
available without the depth of the prior 
interactions; after all, it takes a long time to 
grow an old friend. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
RELATIONSHIPS 


As part of our research, we conducted a study of the personal 
boards of advisors of 315 managers, professionals and 
executives. The characteristics we studied indicate the 
relative interaction frequency, relationship closeness, support 
provided and most common supporter roles by category. 
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In contrast to the view that networking should 
be constant to be effective, our results indicated 
that a more strategic and targeted approach to 
leveraging relationships may tend to be more 
prudent. Indeed, the survey findings showed 
that some of the best sources of developmental 
support were personal friends, 
manager/supervisors, business associates, 
informal mentors and spouses/life partners. 
Seven relationship types (superiors, work 
teammates, manager/supervisors, former work 


colleagues, business’ associates, informal 
mentors and close and distant personal friends) 
accounted for 65.7% of all of the survey 
respondents’ personal advisory board members. 
This indicates that tapping into relationships 
with individuals one already knows may be an 
especially good way to develop and enhance 
one’s personal board of advisors. 1" 


The Importance of Fit 


Thus far we have shown that individuals can 
draw career and psychosocial support from 
multiple sources, including professional 
contacts, relatives and friends. Since building 
multiple effective relationships often requires 
both time and resources, individuals should 
consider how to secure the right personal 
advisory board members and how to build a 
developmental network that is aligned with 
their needs and the time and energy they have 
to develop the level of closeness and interaction 
needed to maintain a sustainable personal 
board of advisors. The fit between an 
individual’s needs and the network structure 
(that is, the match between what individuals 
need for their careers and psychosocial support, 
and what they get from their advisors) is 
important.’? 


The work of maintaining this strong fit should 
continue over the long run, through strategic 
reassessment and renewal. A_ person’s 
developmental network can’t be static but needs 
to evolve over time, based on one’s awareness of 
the missing links between his or her needs and 
what his or her current personal advisory board 
members offer. Self-awareness is critical in 
order to make timely and appropriate network 


adjustments. As the first component of 
emotional intelligence, self-awareness involves a 
deep understanding of one’s moods, emotions, 
strengths, weaknesses, needs and effect on 
others.‘ It also involves having a clear sense of 
one’s personal goals./* 


Creative success depends on mentors 
and supporters. ... It’s obvious you 
don’t accomplish these things in 
isolation. You do it with a lot of support. 
I had a lot of it because I needed it. 


— Thomas Fogarty, holder of more than 
70 medical device patents, 2001 
National Inventors Hall of Fame 


However, self-awareness alone is insufficient. 
An individual also needs to be able to adapt as 
new developmental needs and priorities become 
evident!’ or when the external environment 
changes (for example, when relocating to a 
different culture or competing at a higher level). 


Self-awareness and_ relational competence 
represent two sides of the same coin. The 
former enables individuals to get an accurate 
picture of what they need, while the latter 
enables them to initiate and cultivate effective 
relationships with the supporters they need./® 
Our studies of expats and Hall of Famers 
suggested that individuals who had a strong 
ability to relate to people found it easier to 
initiate and cultivate new relationships, secure a 
wider range of career and psychosocial support 
from personal advisory board members and 
provide benefits to those supporters, as well. 


I always think about relationships in 
terms of interdependence, in terms of 


what I can give and what I can receive 
from relationships. a It is 
codevelopmental in that we are all 
interdependent, and we develop 
through mutual interaction. 


—Tom, expat in Singapore 


The Impact of Organizational 
Context 


An organization’s culture and practices may 
impose constraints or parameters that shape 
individuals’ developmental networks and 
influence their efforts to build relationships and 
provide developmental support.” Our studies 
indicate that individuals tend to have a high 
percentage of advisors or guides within the 
protégé’s work’ organization when the 
organization has a strong developmental culture 
that emphasizes, rewards and encourages 
collaboration, formal and informal mentoring 
and/or coaching, along with regular feedback 
and developmental planning. 


A strong developmental culture increases the 
chances for an_ individual to initiate 
developmental relationships with coworkers 
who can provide much-needed psychosocial and 
career support, particularly if the individual 
wants his or her career to continue in that 
organization or industry. In addition, this type of 
culture facilitates the relationship-building 
process and encourages mutually beneficial 
interactions. We have seen over and over again 
that when organizations create opportunities for 
employees to develop self-awareness and the 
relational skills necessary to build 
developmental relationships, those individuals 


report enlisting others in their developmental 
networks. 


The Trouble With Poor Fit 


A poor fit between an individual’s needs and his 
or her existing personal board of advisors can 
be divided into two parts: a lack of fit for career 
support (poor fit between desired and actual 
career support) and a lack of fit for psychosocial 
support (poor fit between desired and actual 
psychosocial support). This relates not only to 
the quantity and quality of the support provided 
but also the time and energy available to 
cultivate that support. Our studies suggest that 
this type of poor fit can lead to negative 
outcomes. Consider the _ following’ three 
examples. 


1. Lack of career support can lead to low 
organizational commitment and voluntary 
turnover. While in his early 40s, Jack was 
assigned by his employer to Singapore, where 
he remained for three years. At the time of our 
interview, he was considering a career change, 
citing what he saw as a poor fit with the job and 
a lack of career support from his peers and 
supervisors. His developmental network did not 
include any important members within his 
organization. A few months later Jack made the 
decision to leave the company: 


You'll find that I actually almost have no 
one who’s a peer or someone within the 
(organization). ... I don’t feel any 
institutional loyalty because there’s just 
not people around to mentor or provide 
guidance. ... It’s a pity that I have to 
look to the past for help and guidance. 


2. Lack of career and psychosocial support 
can lead to poor adjustment to a new 
environment and relocation dissatisfaction. 
Emma was in her mid-30s when her employers 
assigned her to Singapore, where’ she 
confronted many conflicts and challenges in 
terms of both the work and the culture. 
Although Emma was in Singapore, most of her 
personal advisory board members were based in 
the United States: Only one person was from 
Singapore. Within her network there were no 
expat advisors, either. Moreover, she received 
little guidance from her employer. Neither her 
supporters nor her employer did much to 
facilitate the cultural transition. Although Emma 
was able to get career and psychosocial support 
from her previously established network, in 
Singapore, she noted, “I’m kind of like shooting 
in the dark here.” 


3. Lack of career and psychosocial support 
can lead to  underperformance'= and 
involuntary turnover. Frank Robinson was 30 
when the Cincinnati Reds baseball team traded 
him to the Baltimore Orioles because the Reds 
owner saw him as “a fading talent increasingly 
hobbled by leg injuries’”’® and an “old 30.”!% 
Though Robinson had helped the Reds get to 
the World Series and won individual awards, he 
needed support to develop his best talents. 
Playing for Baltimore, Robinson won batting’s 
coveted Triple Crown, and Baltimore went to the 
playoffs in four of his six years with the team 
and to the World Series three times (including 
one World Series that resulted in a rewarding 
victory over Robinson’s former team, the Reds). 
In Robinson’s view, the difference was in the 
Orioles’ developmental culture: 


Not only was I walking into a good ball 
club, and being associated with some 
outstanding individuals [but] I was 
walking into a great situation as far as 
an organization is concerned. ... As a 
player I must say those ... [were] the 
happiest years of my playing career. 


Even though Robinson played in Cincinnati 
three years longer than he played in Baltimore, 
the only person he mentioned from Cincinnati 
when being inducted into the Baseball Hall of 
Fame was an anti-mentor (the team owner); by 
contrast, he cited five people from the Baltimore 
Orioles, including the owner, Jerry Hofberger: 


What stands out in my mind about this 
man is that he cared about his 
ballplayers’ personal life. And just an 
example, after a ball game he would 
come in the clubhouse every night he 
was in the city, and he wouldn’t come 
over and slap you on the back and say, 
“Nice game-winning home run” ... or 
whatever. He wouldn’t do that. The first 
words out of his mouth were, “How are 
you? How’s the family? Is_ there 
anything that I can do for you?” And 
that to me was the greatest significant 
[thing] that an owner of a ball club 
could do for me. 


Implications for Organizations 


Our studies underline the importance of 
informal support from colleagues within an 
individual’s organization to the _ individual’s 
career and personal growth. This is not 
surprising. However, we also highlight the value 


of having a variety of personal advisory board 
members, providing different kinds of support 
from different social realms. For organizations, 
this points to the importance of shifting from a 
focus on mentoring and coaching to embracing 
the broader use of developmental networks to 
enhance individual and organizational 
performance and _ career satisfaction. By 
recognizing the potential of developmental 
networks and personal boards of advisors, 
organizations and managers can help lead in 
the “shift from managing the star to managing 
the star’s network.”2? Within this new 
environment, the focus is on fostering protégé- 
supporter relationships within organizations7! 
and more broadly by tailoring work 
arrangements~~ to enable protégés to leverage 
relationships with personal advisory board 
members outside the organization. 


Some organizations have begun to incorporate 
education around developmental networks as 
part of leadership development and _ talent 
development initiatives. These efforts help to 
teach individuals how to proactively design their 
own developmental networks. At the same time, 
individuals serving as personal advisory board 
members begin to recognize that they are not 
“the mentor” but instead part of a support 
network for a particular employee — thereby 
making them feel less burdened or pressured to 
do more than they can. Once employees 
establish their personal board of advisors, they 
don’t need to feel pressure to network 
constantly; instead, they can be strategic about 
what kind of support they need and how close 
and interactive a relationship they desire. 
Efforts to enhance personal boards of advisors 
are most sustainable when _ performance 


management and succession planning practices 
recognize and encourage individuals at all levels 
to invest in relationship building for the 
purpose of creating multiple developmental 
relationships in line with protégé needs." 


Implications for Individuals 


Though an individual’s developmental network 
may be constrained by organizational contexts 
and personal relationship competencies, most 
people still have leeway to initiate and cultivate 
relationships that fit their needs and priorities. 
In particular, they can pay attention to the 
following: 


Develop self-awareness. Creating a helpful 
personal board of advisors depends largely on 
an individual’s accurate assessment of his or 
her strengths and weaknesses and career and 
psychosocial needs and goals, along with a 
realistic view of how much time and effort he or 
she can put toward such efforts. This means 
that individuals should develop strong self- 
awareness. Self-awareness can be enhanced 
through self-reflection (for example, through 
journals, learning logs and_ after-action 
reviews),7* relationships with those who can act 
as sounding boards*? and_ self-assessment 
instruments. In addition, numerous assessment 
tools are available to enhance individuals’ self- 
awareness.-° What’s more, there are 
questionnaires designed to help an individual 
assess the value of his or her personal board of 
advisors and identify means of improvement.”” 


Self-awareness is critical to achieving a fit with 
one’s advisors. On the one hand, it enables 
individuals to have a better understanding of 


the types of developmental support they need 
and the potential advisors they can approach. 
On the other hand, it can be strengthened 
through high-quality relationships.*® 


Broaden membership in your personal board 
of advisors. Like a diverse portfolio of 
investments, it is important to have a diversified 
network with personal advisory board members 
from multiple sources, since network diversity 
with both strong and weak ties is instrumental 
in accessing nonredundant information, is 
conducive to personal learning and _ identity 
development and helps enhance psychological 
security and self-esteem.”” The six types of 
personal advisory board members we describe 
in this article vary in the types and amount of 
support they typically provide. Individuals can 
be strategic when configuring their personal 
boards of advisors and can leverage their 
multiple social identities (for example, age, 
gender, race/ethnicity, nationality), which offer 
multiple ways to link with other people.*” 
Having high-quality relationships across 
differences is important in order to secure a 
diversity of opinions, information and 
knowledge that can be sustained over the long 
run! In fact, a developmental network 
composed of “full-service mentors” is not 
necessarily better than a network that has a 
variety of advisors in ip Building relationships 
with full-service mentors requires a lot of time 
and resource commitment. In addition, role 
conflicts due to different advice and 
expectations from a variety of full-service 
mentors can undermine’ overall network 
effectiveness.°2 A better approach is to have 
different types of personal advisory board 
members from a variety of social realms and 


with different tie strengths, with an eye toward 
creating a personal board of advisors that fits 
your needs. 


Allow your network to evolve and change. A 
developmental network needs to evolve over 
time as one’s career unfolds and one’s life 
changes. The fit between the individual and the 
network is based on two drivers: (1) an accurate 
assessment of one’s needs and (2) the ability to 
initiate and cultivate effective relationships with 
the “right” people based on the time and effort 
available and the amount and depth of 
interaction desired. Ongoing assessment and 
adjustment should take both aspects into 
account. For example, sometimes it can be more 
effective for individuals to change _ their 
expectations than to attempt to find new 
personal advisory board members. 


Many individuals become too focused on the 
short term and overlook opportunities for long- 
term developmental relationships that can 
provide them with unique perspectives. But by 
developing self-awareness and_ periodically 
reassessing their needs, individuals can find 
advisors who can help them meet their business 
and personal goals. 


Yan Shen and Richard D. Cotton are assistant 
professors at the University of Victoria’s Peter 
B. Gustavson School of Business in Victoria, 
British Columbia. Kathy E. Kram is the Richard 
C. Shipley Professor in Management at Boston 
University School of Management in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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The Surprising Benefits. of 
Nonconformity 


New research finds that under certain 
circumstances, people wearing unconventional 
attire are perceived as having higher status and 
greater competence. 


Silvia Bellezza, Francesca Gino and Anat Keinan 
March 18, 2014 


Mark Zuckerberg, Facebook’s founder and CEO, 
captured the attention of the media when he 
wore a hooded sweatshirt when meeting with 
investors before his company’s initial public 
offering. While his appearance before 
professionally dressed bankers and investors 
left some observers thinking the young 
entrepreneur’s nonconforming dress style was a 
sign of disrespect, it signaled confidence to 
others. 


When and why does' nonconformity in 
appearance lead others to make positive rather 
than negative inferences about an individual? 
We examined this question and _ identified 
conditions under which observers attribute 
enhanced status and competence to a person 
whose appearance does not conform to the norm 
for a particular setting. Our studies explored 
various environments and populations, from 
business executives to shop assistants at high- 
end boutiques in Milan, Italy. (Detailed findings 
from our research will be published in a 
forthcoming article in the Journal of Consumer 
Research.) 


Our studies found that nonconformity leads to 
positive inferences of status and competence 
when it is associated with deliberateness and 
intentionality. In other words, observers 
attribute heightened status and competence to a 
nonconforming individual when they believe he 
or she is aware of an accepted, established 
norm and is able to conform to it, but instead 
deliberately decides not to. In Zuckerberg’s 
case, for example, many observers saw his 
decision to wear a hoodie on his tour of the 
most important Wall Street banks to be a 
deliberate choice. 


In contrast, when observers’ perceive a 
nonconforming behavior as unintentional, it 
does not result in enhanced perceptions of 
status and competence. When a nonconforming 
behavior appears to be dictated by lack of 
means, lack of better alternatives or lack of 
awareness of the dress code, it will not lead to 
positive inferences from others. Thus, to benefit 
from deviance from the norm, we should make 
sure that others perceive our nonconforming 
practices to be deliberate and _ intentional 
choices. From a_ psychological standpoint, 
intentional deviance from a norm can project 
heightened status and competence by signaling 
that one has the autonomy to act according to 
one’s own inclinations. Autonomous individuals 
tend to act independently and behave according 
to their own rules. 


RELATED RESEARCH 


S. Bellezza, F Gino and A. Keinan, “The Red 
Sneakers 


Effect: Inferring Status and Competence from 
Signals of Nonconformity,” Journal of Consumer 


Research, in press. 


In one study, we found that participants 
perceived an individual deliberately wearing a 
red bow tie at a black-tie party in a country club 
as a higher-status member of the club and a 
better golf player than a conforming individual 
wearing a black bow tie. In contrast, for 
participants in the experiment who were told 
that wearing the red bow tie was an 
unintentional deviation from the norm, the 
positive inferences associated with 
nonconformity dissipated, and the 
nonconforming conduct was_ no _ longer 
associated with enhanced _ status’ and 
competence. 


To act as a positive signal, nonconformity should 
be pursued in settings with strong rules, shared 
standards of appropriate conduct = and 
expectations of social conformity; signaling 
status and competence through deviance from 
expectations works against a background of 
strong established norms. For example, while 
Zuckerberg has often been known to appear in 
casual dress at board meetings and interviews, 
his attire was especially striking in the context 
of Facebook’s high-stakes meetings for its IPO. 
Similarly, we found that shop assistants at 
luxury boutiques in Milan, Italy, perceive a client 
to be more likely to make a purchase and to bea 
celebrity if she is wearing gym clothes or a 
Swatch watch than if she is wearing an elegant 
dress or a Rolex. We would not expect to detect 
this effect in the context of ordinary stores or in 
situations that lack the expected norm of being 
elegantly dressed. 


We use the term “red sneakers effect” to signify 
the potential upside of nonconforming 
behaviors. The term was inspired by an 
experiment in which one of the authors taught a 
class to business executives at Harvard Business 
School while wearing nonconforming’ red 
Converse sneakers. We found that those 
executives thought that the professor teaching 
the class was a well-published scholar and high 
up in the hierarchy of her department, and that 
the positive status and competence inferences 
were particularly strong for executives who 
themselves owned an unusual pair of shoes. 
This result suggests that observers who 
typically engage in nonconforming consumption 
choices are more sensitive to nonconforming 
behaviors — and grant more status and 
competence to signals of nonconformity than do 
individuals who typically use more mainstream 
products. 


Based on these results, should readers give 
away their suits and dress shoes and _ start 
wearing hoodies and bright red sneakers to 
work? Maybe not. A wiser path is to try to strike 
a balance between the benefits of adhering to 
social norms and the potential, though more 
risky, upsides of nonconforming practices. 
Conformity to rules and social norms in both 
professional and nonprofessional settings tends 
to generate social acceptance and _ avoids 
negative sanctions such as social disapproval, 
ridicule and _ exclusion. Signaling through 
nonconformity comes at the cost of abandoning 
this comfort zone and the benefits of following 
the crowd. 


Before engaging in daring nonconforming 
practices, you should assess whether you feel 


confident that you can afford to give up the 
social benefits of complying with norms — and 
tolerate the occasional odd looks that you will 
receive. For example, while a tenured professor 
happily volunteered to test our hypotheses on 
nonconformity by wearing red sneakers while 
teaching a class, a doctoral student might not 
dare engage in such conduct. Conformity to 
organizational norms might be a wise strategy 
for some, while others may find some surprising 
benefits in deviant behaviors. 


What degree of deviation from the norm is 
appropriate, and what kind of nonconforming 
behavior is most likely to elicit positive 
perceptions? Prior research has identified three 
main ways in which one can _ pursue 
nonconformity. First, one can deviate by being 
creative and seeking social distinction through 
original, novel or unique products (for example, 
wearing a colorful, unusual tie to a formal 
event). Second, one can establish differentness 
by disregarding a norm entirely (for example, 
not wearing a tie to a formal event). Finally, one 
can engage in behaviors that strongly violate 
and disrupt existing norms of proper conduct 
(for example, wearing a tie around one’s head at 
a formal event). In our studies, we investigate 
and we recommend pursuing the first two kinds 
of nonconformity. There is no need to be 
excessive and strongly violate the norm; a 
simple deviance from the expected behavioral 
standard should be sufficient. What’s more, 
nonconforming behavior can, of course, go 
beyond dress codes. In one study, we found that 
selecting a nonconforming PowerPoint 
presentation style — one that differed from the 
official template at a business plan competition 


— can foster positive perceptions of status and 
competence. 


Being perceived as having high status is 
important, since it can translate into having 
greater influence on teams and _ within 
organizations. Our research, somewhat 
surprisingly, demonstrates that deviating from a 
dress code or other norms in appearance may 
help project an enhanced image to those around 
us. 


Silvia Bellezza is a doctoral candidate in 
marketing at Harvard Business School in 
Boston. Francesca Gino is a _ professor of 
business administration at Harvard Business 
School and Anat Keinan is an_ associate 
professor of marketing at Harvard Business 
School. 
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The New Word of Work 


Advanced digital technologies are _ swiftly 
changing the kinds of skills that jobs require. 


Martha E. Mangelsdorf 
March 16, 2015 


How are improvements in digital technology 
changing the nature of human work? 


A team of researchers from the MIT Sloan 
School of Management and the Masdar Institute 
in Masdar City, Abu Dhabi, have taken a close 
look at that question. In a paper called “Racing 
With and Against the Machine: Changes in 
Occupational Skill Composition in an Era of 
Rapid Technological Advance,” Frank MacCrory, 
George Westerman and Erik Brynjolfsson of the 
MIT Sloan School and Yousef Alhammadi of the 
Masdar Institute studied the U.S. government’s 
O*NET database of occupational — skill 
requirements in 2006 and 2014 and analyzed 
the types of skills that jobs required in both 
years. Their paper was named the _ best 
conference paper at the 2014 International 
Conference on Information Systems. 


The researchers found that there were 
significant changes in skill requirements over 
the 2006-2014 time period. For example, as 
machines’ capabilities have increased in areas 
such as visual perception and voice perception 
— think Google Inc.’s self-driving car project or 
Apple Inc.’s Siri — jobs in the U.S. have started 
requiring those skills less. And as computers 
take over more routine work, jobs involve less 


supervision of people (since more and more 
people are, in effect, supervising machines 
rather than humans). For instance, the 
researchers note that in the past, an architect 
might have supervised draftsmen; today’s 
architects instead work with CAD software. 


By contrast, some job skills have grown in 
importance — in particular, the ability to work 
with equipment such as computers. Demand 
also grew for skills in some areas in which 
machines haven’t made many inroads. The 
average occupation in the U.S. in 2014 more 
heavily emphasized interpersonal skills — an 
area where computers can’t yet compete with 
humans — than a comparable job in 2006. 


Even more important than the specific changes 
in job skills, however, is what the changes augur 
for the future. The authors advise that, given 
the extremely rapid progress taking place in 
digital technologies, people in all lines of work 
should strive to be flexible about acquiring new 
skills and even about’ changing _ their 
occupations. 


“For any given skill one can think of, some 
computer scientist may already be trying to 
develop an algorithm to do it,” write MacCrory, 
Westerman, Alhammadi and Brynjolfsson. As a 
result, the authors conclude, people, “especially 
those with many years left in their careers — 
need to stay flexible in focusing on new skills or 
finding occupations with new 
complementarities” to what machines can do. 
That will likely be valuable career advice in 
coming years — as the researchers expect that 
the next decade will see even greater advances 


in digital technologies than the last 10 years 
brought. 


— Martha E. Mangelsdorf 


Martha E. Mangelsdorf is the editorial director 
of the MIT Sloan Management Review. 
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The Five Steps All Leaders Must 
Take in the Age of Uncertainty 


Corporate executives need to move beyond only 
managing their own companies and become 
active influencers within broader systems. 


Martin Reeves, Simon Levin, Johann D. Harnoss, 
and Daichi Ueda 


July 11, 2017 


Business leaders increasingly find themselves in 
unfamiliar territory marked by high levels of 
uncertainty and instability, a slowing global 
economy, and shifting political realities. Global 
economic policy uncertainty has tripled since 
2000 and continues to accelerate.’ Our own 
research shows that this systemic uncertainty 
feeds into corporate decision-making. 
Companies are more exposed than ever to 
economic and _ political feedback,” and _ their 
performance swings are increasingly due to 
noncompetitive effects.2> This phenomenon 
affects players across entire industries and, in 
the extreme, can threaten their very survival. 


Take the U.S. retail industry, for example. Over 
the last several decades, companies like 
Walmart, The Gap Inc., and many others 
successfully played a global cost arbitrage game 
by taking advantage of labor cost differences, 
low trade barriers, and IT advances. As we know 
today, such sourcing strategies have unleashed 
economic, social, and political feedback effects, 
culminating in strong’ political backlash. 
Retailers now face the possibility of a border 
adjustment tax, which, if implemented, could 


wipe out a substantial proportion of the 
industry’s profits.* 


The examples are manifold and not limited to 
the United States. Consider utilities in Europe, 
where companies underestimated the social 
demand and resulting political support for 
renewable energy. The top 10 European energy 
utilities lost 40% of their market value since 
their peak in 2007 — the top 3 lost as much as 
75%. 


Political and macroeconomic forces are shaping 
the business environment as never before. The 
implications for corporate’ strategy and 
leadership are profound. 


Change in Perspective Needed 


We believe business leaders need a new mental 
model to better understand the complex 
interplay between companies, economies, and 
societies. To do so, they must shift their focus to 
the broader business and social ecosystems in 
which their companies are embedded. These 
ecosystems are nested complex adaptive 
systems: multilevel, interconnected, dynamic 
systems hosting local interactions that can give 
rise to unpredictable global effects and vice 
versa. Acknowledging the unpredictability, 
nonlinearity, and circularity of cause-and-effect 
relationships within these systems is a notable 
departure from the simpler, linear models that 
underpin traditional mechanistic management 
thinking. 


What does a nested ecosystem look like? 
Companies are part of industries and markets — 
business ecosystems — that are embedded in 


local and national economies, which in turn are 
interwoven with societies. Changes at lower 
levels (for example, the sourcing practices of 
U.S. retailers) influence higher-level systems 
(such as the economic value and social status of 
manufacturing skills in society), which then 
reshape policy (border tax proposals, for 
example) and thus the fates of subsystems — 
namely, companies. A new systems-based mental 
model will help leaders to understand, adjust to, 
and, within limits, shape these feedback 
dynamics. We see it as a _ prerequisite to 
maintaining competitive advantage. 


A New Leadership Paradigm 


Leaders need to master the art of shaping 
systems, rather than just operating within them. 
This means not merely extending their current 
game, which typically focuses on the company, 
the resources it controls, and its immediate 
competitors, suppliers, and customers. Instead, 
it requires a completely new set of priorities and 
capabilities. Leaders can take these five steps to 
effectively shape the extended system in which 
they participate. 


1. Observe and understand the broader 
system. First, leaders need to situate their 
business mentally in the context of a wider 
system that includes consumers, ecosystem 
partners, media institutions, and policymakers. 
This means understanding the key players and 
their interests and mapping out the important 
relationships among them. Often, opportunities 
for and threats to the business become visible 
only by considering the broader system beyond 
traditional industry boundaries. 


The music industry in the 2000s is a classic case 
of what happens when business leaders fail to 
see the bigger ecosystem picture. Record labels 
faced with new digital competitors were on a 
downward spiral and unable to muster the 
systemic response to break out of it. Eventually, 
it took an industry outsider, Apple Inc. founder 
Steve Jobs, to lead (nearly) all major music 
labels onto one platform, and with it open a 
viable path to new digital revenues. 


2. Master the art of intervening in the 
system. Next, leaders need to learn how to 
intervene effectively in a complex adaptive 
system. A common managerial mistake is to limit 
oneself to direct leverage points. Instead, 
seemingly softer indirect points can often 
provide more leverage in complex systems. One 
example: the “Intel Inside” campaign. Before 
Intel, chip manufacturers marketed to their 
direct users — design engineers at computer 
manufacturers — but as the market matured, 
chips were in danger of becoming 
commoditized. By finding an indirect but more 
powerful leverage point — the end consumer — 
Intel was able to change the role that chip 
manufacturers play in the IT value chain and 
assume a leadership role in the industry. In that 
process, Intel grew its value by more than 40 
times.° 


3. Orchestrate collaboration in the system. 
Leading in a system requires striking a balance 
between the _ often-conflicting needs. of 
companies and the broader system that they 
constitute. To do so, leaders must foster 
mutualism and trust among the companies. In 
practice, this requires not just modeling the 
right behaviors by creating value for the overall 


system but also actively surfacing and resolving 
tension within the system. Active conflicts, such 
as between nongovernmental organizations and 
large companies serving similar constituencies, 
can lead to productive information exchange 
and activity; these interactions, while stressful, 
typically help both sides improve and sharpen 
their value proposition, whereas unsurfaced 
tension increases the risk of deeper disruptions 
down the road. Healthy systems require both 
collaboration and small, manageable conflicts. 


4. Foresee and manage systemwide risks. 
Because of the increasing interconnectedness 
and interdependence of companies, many 
corporate risks present themselves to the entire 
system rather than to individual companies. To 
manage systemwide risks, leaders must be able 
to detect potential threats to the system’s health 
and have the courage to preemptively change 
practices to avert them. This means that they 
need to play the roles of antennae that sense 
changing political, social, and technological 
signals; articulate the risks these developments 
bring; and also act as disruptors to prod other 
stakeholders in the system to adopt new 
behaviors, even when the direct benefits to their 
own companies are not clear or immediate. 


Take the suffering U.S. textbook industry. Some 
of its systemwide woes come from technological 
substitution, but a more fundamental challenge 
is that the entire sector has been impervious to 
persistent warning signals about its lack of 
openness and anachronistic pricing practices. 
As a result, the industry now faces a host of 
competition and substitutions, ranging from 
open-access journals to massive open online 
courses. 


5. Lead with a new mindset. Leaders cannot 
rely only on formal authority or a chain of 
command when working on their system. 
Instead, they need to leverage more informal 
ways of exercising leadership that can 
transcend organizational boundaries. We have 
seen some leaders rely on superior visionary 
abilities to exercise thought leadership in an 
industry; others leverage their ability to convene 
and build trustful relationships. Ultimately, 
these actions transform leadership from a 
position of authority into an activity that can 
create broader influence. This transformation 
requires, at its root, a mindset shift from 
thinking in reductionist models of company 
performance toward more holistic models of 
system performance. Those who manage this 
shift are bound to create an advantage for their 
company as well as their wider ecosystem. 


Martin Reeves is a senior partner at The Boston 
Consulting Group’s (BCG) New York office and 
director of the BCG Henderson Institute (BHI); 
he tweets @MartinKReeves. Simon Levin is 
professor of ecology and evolutionary biology at 
Princeton University who specializes in the 
theory and management of complex adaptive 
systems. Johann D. Harnoss is a project leader 
at BCG and an ambassador to the BHI. He 
tweets @Johann Harnoss. Daichi Ueda is a 
consultant at BCG and ambassador to the BHI. 
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